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Indias Women knitting famous Cénichan sweaters while man of family cleans guns. 


—B.C. Government photo, courtesy Victoria Colonist. 
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OTTAWA.—A British Co- 
lumbia Indian organization 
on July 3 criticized “petty 


tyranny” by Indian affairs 
administrators. 


Rev. Peter Kelly of Nanaimo, 
legislative committee chairman 
of the Native Brotherhood of 
British Columbia, appeared be- 
fore the joint Senate-Commons 
committee on Indian affairs and 
pleaded for a “more humane 
attitude.” 


A brief prepared by the 
20,000-member brotherhood 
urged elimination of the veto 
power of Indian affairs over 
band decisions. It said “the 
Indian seldom has legal re- 
course against administrative 
decisions and petty tyranny.” 


Questioned by the committee, 
Kelly—a Haida Indian and a 


United Church minister = said 
the veto power is most notice- 
eable in bands when the band 
decides something and the In- 
dian agency superintendent 





Loyal Subjects 
Greet Queen 


The Native Voice on be- 
half of British Columbia’s 
Native Indians extends 
warmest greetings tu Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth 
and Prince Philip. We con- 
vey to our gracious Queen, 
the loyalty of ber people, 
the first citizens of Canada 
and express the fervent 
hope that she and her bus- 
band will enjoy to the full 
their visit to our country. 











says. “no” to it. 


With a plea that Indians be 
given more responsibility in 
dealing with band. funds and af- 
fairs — to make mistakes and 
perhaps profit by them — Kelly 
said a superintendent’s “arbi- 
trary attitude” often rubs the 
wrong way.” 


The brief said a major sub- 
ject of complaint by Indians is 
that they are “placed in an in- 
ferior position because of the 
attitude of the Indian affairs 
administration.” 


Kelly said the superintendent 


and the Indians should work 
closely together. It would be 
better if the superintendent 


talked frankly to the band and 
gave reasons for his objections 
to decisions “instead of taking 
the position of a man who has 
an inherent right.” 


B.C. Indians Brief Asks End to Tyranny 





DR. PETER R. KELLY 


Brotherhood Legislative Com- 
mittee Chairman 





saout Indians Reject Land Development Plan 


of faith in the word of 
Men has led to the rejec- 
a plan for a $3,000,000 
Pment on 365 acres of the 
Indian Reserve, Edwin 
ood, chief of the band, 


4st month. 
bot a letter from King 
1.7175@ of Victoria,” said the 


“offering us more than 
) for a 5@-year lease of 





the land. They said they had 
the money available to build 
a whole village, including 
homes, school,churches, and a 
golf course. 

“Their plan was to get. water 
for the village from Elk Lake,” 
the chief continued, “and they 
offered to turn the whole thing 
over to us at the end of the 50 
years.” 


Chief Underwood immediately 
called a meeting of the band, and 
presented the proposition to the 
members. The proposal was 
unanimously turned down. 


“We don’t know a case yet,” 
said Chief Underwood, “where 
Indians have ever got what 
they were told they would get 


from any rental of lands or 
similar deals. It is silly to think 
they would turn anything like 
this over to us after 50 years. 


“They probably figured we're 
just a bunch of sleepy Indians - 
willing, to do anything to make 
a dollar. 


“There’s a lot of open land 
on both sides of the reserve,” 


the chief continued. “Let them 
develop that first. They don’t 
need to cut down our trees to 
make room. Some day soon the 
people of Victoria will drive 
all the way out here to look at 
those trees. There won’t be any 
others !eft.” 


—Saanich Peninsula and 


Gulf Island Review. 
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I wish to criticize the address 
given by Mr. Angus Mowat, 
Director of the Public Library 
Service, which was reported in 
The Globe and Mail, January 
16, 1959. I agree with parts of 
his speech and, on the other 
hand, diagree, especially when 
I read of “complete paternal- 
ism”. 

Mr. Mowat was misinformed 
when he learned that the Indian 
was no longer a thinking indi- 
vidual. The information he re- 
lates here may have been true 
of the Indians some 50 years 
ago. 

Many Indians are working 
side by side with the white race 
in the James Bay area and, as 
an Indian myself and proud of 
it, I feel it’s time to convince 
the public that many of us 
here are not being babied by 
the Indian Affairs Branch, as 
so many people are made to 
believe. 

Mr. Mowat would learn more 
about the Indians’ progress if 
he were to deal directly with 
them, rather than dealing with 
white sources of information in 
this North country ‘who, un- 
doubtedly, in the past liked to 
keep the Indian at as low a 
level as possible due to the 
difference in cultural back- 
ground. 


_ The Indians Do Their Own 'Thinkin§ 


Who did the thinking for us 
when: we volunteered to serve 
in the Armed Forces of our 
country? We, the Indians, did 
our own thinking. .We joined 
the ranks voluntarily instead of 
waiting to be drafted, as so 
many whites did; we volunteer- 
ed for Overseas Service. 

If paternalism were exercised 
at that time, we would not 
have been able to join without 
the consent of the Indian Super- 
intendent. 

Who did the thinking for us 
when we attended night classes 
in English schools to better our 
educational standard? 

No doubt there are some edu- 
cators in the more remote areas 
who hate to think what would 
become of the Indian in the 
whites were to move in. How- 
ever, the day is coming when 
these Indians, too, will do their 
own thinking. 

Little is ever mentioned of 
the good things done for the 
Indian race by the Department 
of National Health and Wel- 
fare. Few Indians are dying 
from TB and other diseases; 
many have returned home after 
years of treatment here at the 
Moose Factory Indian Hospital. 

This department carries on. 
its staff Indians who have quali- 
fied as engineers; in its offices 





Land Rights of Vancouver Isl. Nati 


(Continued from last issue) 





For instance, on the 15th of 
July, 1869, Mr. Trutch as Chief 
Commissioner of Lands wrote to 
a Mr. Morley transmitting six 
tracings of maps to be shown 
to the Indian chiefs of the 
tribes of Quamichan, Somenos, 
‘Comiaken, Kokesailah and 
Clanclemalutus, and_ instructs 
Mr. Morley that these maps are 
to be shown to the chiefs and 
that the chiefs are to be advised 
that the boundaries of the lands 
to be reserved for them have 
been finally settled and that no 
trespass will be permitted either 
of Indians on other lands out- 
side these boundaries or of 
white men on the land in the 
reserves in the Cowichan Val- 
ley. In a letter of the Chief 
Commissioner of Lands to thé 
Colonial Secretary of 16th Oc- 
tober, 1871, it is stated that no 
Indian reserves had been laid 
out on Vancouver Island on the 
west side of the Island and none 
beyond Comox on the east side. 

In pretended authority for 
establishing reserves and as to 
the title by which the. Indian 
reserves are held, Lieut.-Gov. 
Trutch stated in a letter to the 
Secretary of State for the Prov- 
inces dated the 3rd of Novem- 
ber, 1871, that all these lands 
had been set aside by order 





of the Governor under power 
conferred by his commission 
and Royal Instructions up to 
the year 1870 and that subse- 
quent to the year 1870, he did 
so’ under authority of the local 
law known as the Land Ordi- 
nances, 1870. But it is evident 
that this is a mere assertion of 
authority and merely to assert 
is not sufficient unless there is 
real authority and legal right to 
support the action of the Gov- 
ernor. I do not think there was 
much legal right or authority. 


While the question of Indian 
titles on Vancouver Island or in 
British Columbia in general 
does not appear to have ever 
been specially submitted to the 
courts for decision, this ques- 
tion of Indian titles in respect 
of lands in the eastern part of 
Canada and of the present Unit- 
ed States has frequently been 
the subject of judicial decision. 
Conditions there are quife dif- 
ferent from those in British 
Columbia, but even there 
through a long line of decisions 
in the courts it was held that 
while the fee or general title 
to lands may be in the Crown, 
nevertheless the Indians pos- 
sessed exclusive right to use of 
these lands until surrendered 
by the Indians to the Crown. 
This right is described in the 
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under which by mutual 
ment the Indians surre 
their claim to title andi 
received certain payme 
money and often, or 
made provision for annud 
ties so long as the India 
vived. Provision § was 
made for reserving to ! 
dians free rights of hunti 
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Paull Brief to Ottawa 
Asks BNA Legal Righitffhe 


The Joint Committee of Parliament, of 12 Senators and 24 Members of Parlia 
appointed to inquire into all matters pertaining to the Indians in Canada, and to! 
the Indian Act, have requested Andy Paull, president of the North American 4 
Brotherhood to forward his brief prior to appearing before the committee. 


This was mailed this week and 
is now before the committee. 
The brief which Mr. Paull sent, 
deals with the fundamental 
legal rights of the ,Indians, as 
guaranteed and preserved for 
them in the British North Amer- 
‘ica Act. 

He also pointed out that the 
constitutional advisers for the 
Indians have taken the position 
that the Indians of Canada are 
entitled to elect Indians by a 
separate Indian vote to the Par- 
liament of Canada, as is exer- 
cised by the Maoris of New 
Zealand, who elect five natives 
by the native vote to the Par- 
liament of New Zealand. 

Mr. Paull also asks that the 
laws be enacted to bring this 
about, and to provide for the 
appointment of Canadian In- 
dians to the Senate. 

He also asks that a judicial 
inquiry be made regarding the 
B.C. Indian land question, in- 
cluding the many portions of 
Indian reserves, cut off by the 
Royal Commission of 1913-1916. 

He requested a judicial exam- 
ination of the B.C. Order-in- 


. 





TRIBE RAISES 
CASH FOR TRIP 


The Squamish Indian Tribe 
has put up the money to send 
Mr. and Mrs, Andrew Paull to 
Ottawa for presentation of the 
brief, extracts from which have 
been forwarded to The Native 
Voice and carried on this page. 
Mr. Paull’s health will deter- 
mine whether he will go. Mr. 
Paul has presented a _ strong 
case and has strong support for 
his stand on foreshore rights. 





Council No. 1036, whereby the 
B.C. Government enacted the 
authority to take without com- 
pensation to the Indians, por- 
tions of Indian reserves for 
highways, lanes, ete. It is claim- 
ed by the B.C. Indians that this 
is ultra vires, and that it con- 
travenes the report of the Royal 
Commission of 1913, appointed 
by the two governments to 
settle “finally” the Indian re- 


serve boundaries. ¥ 
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present at that time that 
Ls was made which was 
32 years ago. Nothing 
done about this great 
CLINTON RICKARD, 


‘ul jp N.Y. 
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firey, Six Nations Confederacy 
Y fail ica: 
Bra BY hand you excerpts 
‘ME, the evidence behind 
in gion submitted by Hon. 
ditiggmverett and concurred in 
sk offmme, Whitney, and Parker 
and "York City, in regard 
rat ae claim to the title to 
, millions of acres of 
ive ated in the state of New 


re j vidence gathered by a 
chil@mksion appointed by the 
jslature Of New York, 
mine the legal status 
kix Nations Indian, fully 
ates your claim. 
two and a half years’ 
ation by said Commis- 
ith official access to all 
nts bearing on the sub- 
» following facts were 
























white man discovered 
» in 1492, actually com- 
contact with the North- 
tian in 1620. He found 
ntry settled by a people 
nting all stages of de- 
nt to be found in any 
possessing civilization. 
nd them divided. into 
all the old world had 
y been, with the excep- 
The Iroquois Confeder- 


the Eastern and 
otheastern tribes had 
rm of government, they 
i allegiance to a greater 
nent located farther 
e found that all the 
rm Quebec on the 
othe Cumberland River 
South, and from the At- 
West to the Mississippi, 
ping taxes to the Con- 
League. The tribes 
ken under the protec- 
the League, and the 
ollected paid for pro- 
against the barbarian 
of the North and the 
st 

emigrant to the New 
found a government 
in the history of govern- 
ive separate tribes, in- 
ly harassed and whip- 
more powerful tribes 
m all sides of them, had 
a Union or Confeder- 
ive States within one 
Government, both for 
and defense. 

ng Gund that in time of 
bach state regulated ITS 
ffairs insofar as these 
lid not nationally affect 


dges 
or 


the 












the Confederacy. But when the 
time of danger came, all state’s 
rights were subjectéd to the 
Federal, and all affairs were 
looked after as the common 
weal demanded. 

The Iroquois Confederacy 
was so powerful, and their so- 
cial order and system of gov- 
ernment so far ahead of any- 
thing in theory and practice, 
that the European had ever 
known, that the immigrants to 
the new world reported to their 
respective governments a 
mighty Nation existed here. 
And soon: you find England, 
Holland, and France sending 
ambassadors to the Confeder- 
ate League. 

These ambassadors came with 
the authority to purchase land 
in the new world, but found 
they could purchase no land 
from subject tribes; all lands 
had to be purchased from the 
Six Nations Government. 


LD Roman law, English Jur- 
isprudence, and. Interna- 
tional law, generally agree that 
any Nation able to hold its 
territory against invasion and 
usurpation, and at the same 
time protect smaller peoples or 
nations from the same, collect- 
ing taxes from them for said 
protection, constitutes a Sove- 
reign people, and holds abso- 
lute or fee title to land. This 
the Earopeans found to be -the 
facts with the Iroquois, and 
deeds taken by them from the 
Confederacy are evidence that 
the English, Holland and French 
Governments all bought the 
fee title to the land and early 
settlers occupied, from the Iro- 
quois Confederacy, taking from 
them deeds of warranty, there- 
by recognizing the _ Indians’ 
sovereign title to the land. 

The Iroquois Confederacy 
was the only nation of Indians 
on the new continent which was 
never conquered and are the 
only one recognized aS a sov- 
ereign government in whom the 
fee simple was vested. 

Prior to the Revolutionary 
War, the English and French 
engaged in a bitter war on tho 
new continent. Both countries 
recognizing the power of the 
Confederacy were. continually 
trying to gain their support. At 
this time General George Wash- 
ington came to know the lead- 
ers of the Iroquois as he was 
serving on the English staff, 
and he ‘appreciated their fight- 
ing strength as only a frontiers- 
man could. 


HE English Colonies had 
been forming their separate 
government for many years and 
were desirous of obtaining more 
lands controlled by the Iro- 
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quois. In time the eastern In- 
dian boundary moved _ west- 
ward. The English had appoint- 
ed an ambassador to the Con- 
federacy in Sir William» John- 
son, and in 1767, the Iroquois 
took a firm stand and notified 
the English, through their am- 
bassador that not another foot 
of land would be sold, and 
themselves volunteered that Sir 
William Johnson should repre- 
sent both countries in settling 
a permanent boundary line be- 
tween the two nations. 

This was agreed to by both 
governments, and the line 
known as the Sir William. John- 
son Line of Property was defi- 
nitely fixed, in 1768. 

This property line was reli- 
giously adhered to by both Na- 
tions, until 1775, when both the 
English government and the 
Colonies recognizing that the 
war clouds which had been so 
long threatening must break. 

Both sides knew whichever 
side could ally itself with the 
Confederacy would have the 
balance of power. A Treaty 
Council was asked for by Sir 
William Johnson and was grant- 
ed by the Confederacy. Sir Wil- 
liam told them that the English 
asked for an alliance, and their 
support against the Colonies; 
that the English government 
would pay them five pounds 
gold for every fighting man, 
and offered them a Treaty guar- 
anteeing them security in their 
title to their territory, and pro- 
tection, against all encroach- 
ments “as long as water runs, 
and grass grows.” Also should 
the British be whipped, the Eng- 
lish would deed them as much 
land in Canada as they then 


possessed in New York pe 
would guarantee them their 
sovereignty as 2 Nation there. 


"f premagrens George Washing- 
ton, two months later, ask- 
ed for a National Council of 
the Iroquois, and it was grant- 
ed. He told them the Colonies 
were poor, but they were fight- 
ing for Libetry, the one thing 
dearest to every Indian heart. 

He said he could not offer 
gold, but asked for an alliance 
between them and the Contin- 
entdl Congress soon to be 
formed. And should the British 
be whipped, the new govern- 
ment of the United States 
would renew the alliance, both 
recognizing the sovereignty of 
one another. The U.S. would 
guarantee them in the title to 
their lands forever. 

The majority of the Six Na- 
tions decided to remain neutral, 


except the Oneidas and the 


Tuscaroras, who came into the 
League of the Five Nations 
making the Sixth, in 1770, and 
the wards of the Oneidas, the 
Stockbridges and Brothertowns, 
to a fighting man joined the 
Colonies, and carried the neces- 
sary balance of power. 

After England was whipped, 
General Washington clothed 
with the power of the Contin- 
ental Congress called a Treaty 
Council at Fort Stanwix in 1784. 
He came to the friends who had 
helped him with the liberty of 
this country and asked what 
their wish was with regard to 
the rest of the Six Nations who 
had only remained neutral, and 
the Oneidas answered forgive 
them and let us proceed with 
our prewar agreement as the 





Nature Group Hears 
Of Moose Slaughter 


Mrs. Jimalee Burton, 
Sarasota, Florida. 


My Dear Mrs. Burton: 

Thank you for yours of May 
27 and the page from The Na- 
tive Voice dealing with the 
slaughter of moose by white 
“sportsmen.” [I think this item 
will provide me with text for 


JIMALEE BURTON 
Associate Editor 
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some editorial comment, and it 
certainly is worth quoting in 
these days of destruction on all 
sides. 
RICHARD W. WESTWOOD, 
Editor, American 
Nature Association. 


reaty of 1874 Violated by New York 


Six Nations. And so the Treaty 
of Fort Stanwix was the result. 


5 age Treaty recognized the 
two Nations as equals. The 
Continental Congress recog- 
nized the sovereign title of the 
Confederacy to their title for- 
ever, and agreed to protect 
them in the same as against any 
encroachment whatsoever “as 
long as grass grows and water 
runs.” 


That as it was a national law 
of the Confederacy, that no one 
oi the states of the Confederacy 
or no one of the dependent 
nations could sell a foot of ter- 
ritory unless said territory was 
sold by the Federal power of 
the Six Nations, that the same 
be made a part of the Treaty 
and that no state of the Con- 
federacy could ever sell any 
land without the sale being 
consummated by the Six Na- 
tions Government, and that the 
Six Nations Government must, 
if it should see fit to sell, either 
sell to the United States gov- 
ernment, or get the consént of 
that government to sell. 


This Treaty was ratified by 
the Continental Congress and 
after the formation of the 
Union, ratified by the United 
Statts Senate. 


This Treaty wag promul- 
gated and every state of the 
United States had official no- 
tice of the same. Notwith- 
standing, the State of New 
York has purchased millions 
of acres of land from the in- 
dividual states of fhe Confed- 
eracy, in no instarice purchas- 
ing it through the Six Nations 
government| and never even 
asking the ¢onsent of the U.S. 
Govirnment!| and buying it 
over the written protest of 
the U.S. Government. This 
outrage has continued until 
there remain today only 78,- 
000 acres of the original 
eighteen million. 


ae Boylan case has brought 
the American people face 
to face with the crime which 
has been perpetrated on the 
Six Nations Indians. It has 
brought the state of New York 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Iroquois Pride Surges 


HE declaration of independence by the Six Nations In- 

dians at Brantford is not a prank. Nor is it simply a 

the Six Nations who inhabit the Oshweken and Tyendinaga 

protest to call attention to grievances. Those members of 

reservations sincerely and passionately believe that they 

are a nation separate from Canada—a British protectorate, 
perhaps, but by treaty exempt from Canadian laws. 

This is not the first declaration of independence by 
Oshweken Indians. In 1928 they drove their elected council 
from office, reinstated the hereditary chiefs, and ordered the 
RCMP and other Canadian government officials to leave, 
just as they did this year. But the revolution soon petered 
out because the chiefs said they hadn’t the power to go to 
war to enforce their rights. In the next 30 years they sought 
redress in: the courts on several occasions. 

These Brantford Indians base their claim to independ- 
ence on the Haldimand Treaty of 1786. They are the des- 
cendants of Mohawk and Cayuga Indians of New York who 
fought as allies of the British during the American revolu- 
tion. They came to Canada with the United Empire Loyal- 
ists, and were granted the right, as a nation, to all the terri- 
tory for six miles on each side of the Grand river for its 
entire length. But like so many other agreements with the 
Indians, this was violated in 1832 by the government of 
Upper Canada, which took back most of the land. 

Until 1923 the Canadian government left them pretty 
much to run their own affairs. They were ruled by their 
hereditary chiefs, had their own police, administered their 
own laws, and practised the “Long House Religion” of their 
ancestors. But in that year the Canadian government de- 
posed the chiefs, and set out fo integrate the Indians into 
Canadian life. There were protests against this policy from 
the start, and the Canadian Iroquois allied themselves with 
another Iroquois tribe, the Tuscaroras of New York, who 
were fighting a similar battle against integration. 

It is unlikely that many of them really believe that they 
can exist as a completely independent country, for they 
number only 5,600. But it seems important to them that 
Canada should recognize that there is an Iroquois people, 
with a right to remain as a separate ethnic group, living 
according to its old customs and religion. 

Canada, of course, cannot accept their claim to separate 
statehood, nor put the administration of justice into the hands 
of the chiefs. At the same time, it must be admitted that 
a country constituted as a hereditary monarchy is not in a 
strong logical position to deny the Indians government by 
hereditary chiefs in purely local affairs, if that is what they 
want. In the past the Canadian government has shown too 
little respect for the pride of these people whose forefathers 
once ruled New York state and much of Southern Canada. 


(Reprinted from Toronto Daily Star and submitted by 
Big White Oul, Eastern Associate Editor). 


TREE OF LIFE 


_ (The Squamish or Canoe Indians valued the cedar highly for its “light 
weight, durability, and straight clear grain,” calling it the “Tree of Life.” 
—Notice over Houmiltischen canoe, Stanley Park.) 





O Tree of Life, let me call you .Brother. 
We rise like kings, from a common Mother. 
Where the cedar lives, live I, 
Our heads in the same grey sky. 
Supple and straight his meaning 
Through the ages of his greening. 
Light as a runner; tall 
Where the grey gull’s echoes call, 
And so are we Squamish, all! 
O Tree of Life, when your shell I paddle, 
How nimble the horse beneath my saddle. 
I take your trembling life. 
My knowledge with axe and knife 
Turns your beauty ash; 
Then years of slit and slash 
Breed a splendid shell 
That breasts the wave-crests well 
And anew your virtues tell... 
O Tree of Life, to the tribe Canoe 
Your loyalty like your grain runs true. 
Chief Khatsahlano’s son 
The ocean old has run, 
In limber cedar framed, 
The Houmiltischen named; 
A lifetime’s currents spill 
Into time’s sea; but still 
It swims beneath the hill... 
O Tree of Life, ours is high art, 
for you and I have but one heart 
—ROY LOWTHER. 
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The Legend of Lo 


) iw the ages long ago, before 
the white man came, there 
was once a very. beautiful Lenni 
Lenape Princess upon whom 
Kitche Manitou (Great Spirit) 
wished to bestow a blessing. So 
it came to pass, the Great Spirit 
led the Indian Princess to the 
edge of a large field of waving 
golden maize, where a voice 
said to her: 

“My daughter, in the field be- 
fore us are many ears of corn. 
Those who would pluck them 
with faith and honesty shall en- 
joy the essence of their magi- 
cal virtue, and that virtue shall 
be in proportion to the size and 
beauty of the ear selected. 

“Fair Princess, thou shalt pass 
through the field but once and 
pluck one ear, and it must be 
taken as thou goest forwarg, 
and thou shalt not stop in thy 
path, nor shalt thou retrace a 
single step in seeking thy ob- 
ject. O, Fair Maiden; I now 
bid thee to go forth. Select an 
ear that is full and fair, and 
according to its size and beauty 
so shall be its value to thee as 
‘good medicine’.” 

The Princess of the Lenni 
Lenape people _ offered her 
thanks to the voice of the Un- 
seen Spirit, and then set forth 
upon her quest. And as she 
walked she saw many ears of 
corn, large, ripe, beautiful and 
‘good. Such as calm judgment 
might have told her that any 
one of these should possess a 
virtue good enough. But in her 
great eagerness to grasp the 
very best, she left these un- 
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blemished ears of corn behind, 
hoping to find one still fairer. 
At length, as the deepening 
shades began to dim the dying 
day, she reached that part of 
the field where the stalks were 
shorter and the ears much 
smaller, and the choice was 
poorer. 

Regretfully she now recalled 
the many grand ears she had 
left behind, but she refused to 
pick from the poor display 
around her. Here she found 
not an ear that bore perfect 


grain. So she went op ta ol 
searching and seeking oa the 
to her SOITOW and gp - Wes 
appointment, she foug—Bi,y even 


stalks even more f 
blighted. ee 2°. 
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Senecas 


At his press conference on 
December 10, 1958, President 
Eisenhower, in relation to the 
current Berlin crises, states: 


We do say that we stand 
firm on the rights and re- 
sponsibilities that we have 
undertaken, and that we can- 
not possibly fail to carry out 
those responsibilities, because 
if we did, we would be re- 
treating and abandoning peo- 
ple that have a right to ex- 
pect the kind of co-operation 
that we have promised them. 


And 48 hours later, the late 
Secretary of State Dulles, upon 
departure to the NATO confer- 
ence in Paris, stated: 


The Soviet rulers, in rela- 
tion to Berlin, seek to repudi- 
ate a whole series of agree- 
ments. They seem to feel at 
liberty to denounce at their 
pleasure any agreements 
which they have made as 
soon as they feel that these 
agreements no longer serve 
their purpose. 


On December 29, 1790, Pres- 
ident Washington, in an open 
proclamation, stated to Chief 
Cornplanter of my people: 

Hear well, and let it be 
heard by every person in 
your nation that_ the Presi- 
dent of the United States 
declares that the general 
government considers itself 
bound to protect you in all 
the lands secured you by the 
Treaty of Fort Stanwix ... 
But your great object seems 
to be the security of your 
remaining lands, and | have 
therefor, upon this point, 
meant to be sufficiently 
strong and clear. That in 
the future you chnnot be 
defrauded of your lands; that 
you possess the right to sell 
and the right of refusing to 
sell your lands. ... You ‘have 
. Said in your speech, “That the 
game is going away from 
among you, and that you 
thought it the design of the 
Great Spirit that you till the 
ground; but before you speak 
upon this subject you want to 
know whether the United 
States means to leave you any 
land to till?’ You know the 
lands secured to you by the 
Treaty of Fort Stanwix ... 
are yours, and that only your 
own acts can convey them 
away... 

The United States will be 
true and faithful to their 
engagements. 

And four years later Timothy 
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Recall Promise 


Pickering, a persona] envoy of 
President Washington told my 
people: 

... this (Treaty of Novem- 
ber 11, 1794) is a new and 
important security against 
your being cheated; and 
shows the faithful care which 
the United States now means 
to take for the protection of 
your lands. 


The Great Council of all 
the United States have de- 
clared, and their words are 
strong, that your lands shall 
not be taken from you, unless 
by a treaty of which the 
President and his wise men 


Wicks Against 
Third Inquiry 


Two previous federal judicial 
inquiries failed to resolve the 
problem of loss of Indian lands, 
B.C. Labor Minister Lyle Wicks 
said last month and he could see 
little point to a third inquiry. 


He was commenting on a re- 
quest by Andy Paull for such an 
inquiry into loss of Indian lands 
through alienation of various 
kinds, in a brief to the joint 
committee of parliament on In- 
dian affairs. 


Mr. Paull, of North Vancouver, 
president of the North American 
Brotherhood, said the alienation 
included taking parts of reserva- 
tions for roads without compen- 
sation to the Indians. 


The minister declined com- 
ment other than to say he felt 
Mr. Paull was “in error” over a 
brotherhood contention that the 
provincial government “has no 
right to give lands to the Wen- 
ner-Gren interests without the 
consent of the Indians.” 
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Data on the Slumach case 
fom the “Daily Columbian”, 
New Westminster, B.C., Tues- 
day evening, September 9th, 


1890 
SHOT DEAD 


Louis Bee, a halfbreed, is de- 
rately Shot and’killed by an 
ane Indian named Silumach, 
Lillooet Slough. 
aterrible unpremeditated 
yrder was committed yester- 
yy afternoon at a point on 
jiooet Slough, not far from 
» Pitt River, and some two 
da half miles above the Pitt 
ver bridge. An Indian 
ed Slumach, aged about 
kty years, was hunting in 
i; neighborhood, and coming 
t of the bush with his 
nible- barrelled shotgun in 
s hand, found severai other 
dians troutfishing on_ the 
onks of the Slough. 
A half-breed named Louis 
oe, sauntered up to Slumach 
nd asked him in a casual way 
hat he was shooting around 
here. 
Without a moment’s warning, 
any preliminary sign of 
nger, Slumach instantly level- 
d his gun at Bee and fired. 
Just before the discharge of 
he piece, Bee held up his 
bnds and begged Slumach not 
) shoot. The distance between 
he two men. was so short that 
he whole charge entered the 
ictim’s body, just under the 
ght arm pit, behind the shoul- 
or-blade.. Death was _ instan- 
pneous, and Bee fell without 
groan and lay weltering in 
is blood, while his murderer 
polly proceeded to reload his 


iece. 
One of the Indians who wit- 
essed the awful deed _ §im- 
hediately fled, not only to give 
e alarm, but from motives 
f personal safety. He de- 
ribes the countenance of the 
urderer after the act was com 
itted as resembling that of 
n incarnate demon. Slumach 
s insane, and what he had 
one seemed to_have kindied 
| the wild disorderly fancies 
madness in the maniac’s 
rain, and lit up his eyes with 
ferocious gleam that boded 
good to anyone whom he 
hould encounter when his gun 
as reloaded. Slumach slowly 
etreated to the inpenetrable 
nd pathless jungle surround- 
g that part of the Lillooet 
slough and plunging into its 
loomy recesses was lost to 
ight and is still at large .. 
By oF ca 


eptember 19, 1890 

SLUMACH’S ACTION 

The Indians say that Slu- 
ach has always acted strange- 
y, and at irregular intervals 
ould withdraw himself alone 
ito the forests that border 
poking haggard, and more like 
nd remain there for weeks, 
eappearing at the end of 
ose periods ‘of aberration 
poking hagard, and more like 
savage beast than a human 
fing. In spite of his lunacy 
owever, the maniac never dis- 
layed any signs of hostility, 
or gave indications that his 
reedom was dangerous to hu- 
an life, 
He is 
owerful 
readed 
iends. 
It is of the utmost impor- 
ence that fishing and hunting 
arties going into this region, 
houid .keep a most vigilant 
ookout, as the murderer is 
ill roaming the woods arnied 
ith a shotgun, and as far as 
an be learned, with plenty of 
mmunition. 
‘The Indian who informed 
fr. McTiernan, Indian Agent, 
Mf the occurrence, says that 
om Slumach’s looks, he had 
ot the slightest doubt that he 
ould murder the first man 
e met. 

Parties contemplating a visit 

the spot indicated above 
uld therefore be on their 
ard, as carelessness in this 
atter may result in a still 
More lamentable tragedy than 
at just described. ; 
Louis Bee was ‘a_ splendid 
Pecimen of the half-breed, he 
’as tall, well formed, and very 
Muscular, besides having a 
ather handsome face. It is re- 
ated of him that once, when 
N the city, and under the in- 
lence of liquor, six -stalwarts 
tuld not hold him down, and 
t was only by their dogged 
erseverance that they at 
tngth got him to the police 
bce, 


described as a very 
man and is rather 
by his own Indian 


slumach - Murderer of Louis Bee 


The accompanying data was collected by Mr. William W. Burton and 
kindly given to THE Native Voice. The murder of Louis Bee hap- 
pened 69 years ago. Slumach the murderer was hanged in 1891. This 
Indian had found an immense quantity of gold somewhere in the vi- 
cinity of the Pitt River—and year after year he returned from his trips 
in the mountain with a large pail full of gold the size of walnuts. Many 
old timers had tried to follow him and hundreds of people have gone 
out every year since his death to try and find, what is now called the 
Lost Mine of the Pitt. But as Slumach said when asked before his hang- 
ing to disclose where he found the gold, “Nika Memloose . . . Mine 
Memloose” in Chinook language and meaning, “When I am dead the 
mine is dead.” Mr. Burton has spent years collecting data on Slumach 
‘and his lost mine, and we greatly appreciate the following material taken 
from the newspapers of that time. 


Bee figured several times in 
police court, owing to his fond- 
ness for alcoholic stimulants, 
but otherwise he was a quiet 
respectable man. 

Several parties of men are 
now scouring the woods in the 
neighborhood of the scene of 
the murder, in the endeavor to 
run the desperate perpetrator 
of the crime to earth. 

Capt Pittendrigh proceeded 
to Pitt River bridge today at 
noon to take charge of the mur- 
dered man’s remains, impanel 
a jury, and hold the inquest. 
The Indians in that part of the 
district are intensely excited 
over the horrible affair, and 


are doing everything in their 
power to capture Slumach. 
% * % 


September 10, 1890 . 

THE MURDER OF LOUIS BEE 
- Through the courtesy of Mr. 
L. F. Bonson, who placed his 
fine steam launch at the’ cor- 
oner’s disposal, Capt. Pitten- 
drigh and his attendants were 
enabled, to perform the jour- 
ney yesterday from the city 
to the scene of the Indian mur- 
der at Pitt River, in an expe- 
ditious and comfortable man- 
ner. Long before the fatal spot 
was reached, the Indians 
could be heard chanting a loud 
strange death song, or coron- 


ach, for the untimely demise 
of their comrade Louis Bee. 
The party from the city, on ar- 
riving at the place where the 
murder occurred, found a num- 
ber of Indians congregated to- 
gether, and apparently suffer- 
ing from fear to a considerable 
extent. Enquiry developed the 
fact that none of them dared t 
pursue the murderer through 
the bush, and their terror of 
him had been very much in- 
creased by the appearance of 
Slumach the day following the 
murder, and his appropriation 
of the murdered man’s remains. 
He placed the body in a canoe 
and set out in the direction of 


the lake with it. It was sus- 
pected that Slumach’s inten- 
tion was to drop the body over- 
board in deep water, and Capt. 
Pittendrigh, acting on the sup- 
position, set the Indians to work 
dragging the river for the 
corpse. The latest news re- 
ceived states that the body 
was recovered, and was in the 
custody of friends in the neigh- 
borhood of the spot where the 
tragic occurrence happened. 

The Indian eyewitness who 
came to the city with the first 
information of the crime, was 
taken to the city lock-up this 
morning for safekeeping, by 
order of Mr. W. Moresby. 

Capt. Pittendrigh and jury 
returned from the Pitt River 
last night. This morning a new 
jury was summoned to proceed 
to view the remains of Bee. 

* 8 ® 


Sept. 21, Thursday 
CORONER’S INQUEST 

A coroner’s inquest was held 
yesterday in the committee 
rooms at the City Hall upon 
the body of Louis: Bee, the 
half-breed who was murdered 
last Monday afternoon at Pitt 
River by an Indian named Slu- 
mach, and whose remains Were 
brought to the city yesterday. 
Dr. Walker erformed the 
post-mortem cdenination, anc 
found the bone of the upper 
left arm to have been shatter. 
ed by the passage of a ball 


(Continued on Page 7) 





INTERNATIONAL PACIFIC 
HALIBUT COMMISSION 


INTERNATIONAL N. PACIFIC 
FISHERIES COMMISSION 


U.S.A. 


r 
INTERNATIONAL PACIFIC 
SALMON FISHERIES COMMISSION 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 
means wise use of fishery resources 


Canada has been a pioneer in the establish- 
ment of international commissions, the aims of 
which are to conserve and develop stocks of 
fish, sustaining their productive level whenever 
this is threatened by human and natural causes. 


This country is a party to three bilateral 
fishery agreements with our neighbour to the 
south, and is also a member of four inter- 


. e 


i 
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national conventions which include other 
countries in addition to the United States. 


Fish populations renew themselves if given 
the chance. The purpose of international 
co-operation is to make sure that they are 
given this chance . . . through practical 
programmes of scientific research and by 
common sense fisheries regulations. 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 


OTTAWA, CANADA 


HON. J. ANGUS MACLEAN, M.P., MINISTER 


GEORGE R. CLARK, DEPUTY MINISTER 
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ind the U.S. Government to a 
,.0int where they must face this 
ssue and make a _ settlement 
vith the confederacy for the 
vrongs of degrading, pauperiz- 
‘ng and well-night annihilating 
: once powerful Nation, which 
vas the hope of the American 
ndian on the Western con- 
inent. A 
- An Indian by the name of 
Margaret Honyost had mort- 
caged 32 acres of Oneida, New 
ork. In a few years she was 
oreclosed and forced to move. 
\n action was started by the 
"S. District Attorney to de- 
lare the foreclosure illegal. 
,"he said action went to the 
*ederal Circuit Court of north- 
rn New York with Judge 
iseorge W. Ray presiding. 
After a long hearing, Judge 
itay handed down a decision 
‘tating that the title to the 
and had never teft the Six Na- 
‘ions. That the Iroquois *Con- 
ederacy was ‘still a Nation and 
ad never given up its right to 
elf-government. And in effect 
herefor, no one but the Six 
lations government could 
aortgage or sell one foot of the 
roperty guaranteed under the 
‘reaty of 1784. The effect of 
his decision was that the 32 
cres then in the hands of an 
;nocent purchaser reverted 
' ack to the Six Nations by 
‘ourt order and so stands to- 
' ay. 
An appeal was taken by the 
‘-hite man to the Federal Court 

_{ Appeals and there Judge 
{_ay’s decision was sustained. 

{ Therefore, the claim of the 
| dian follows: 
> The Six Nations Indians con- 
| summated a Treaty with the 
{ United States Government 
/ through its regular channels, 

the same being approved and 
ratified by General George 

{ Washington, at Fort Stanwix 

in the state of New York in 
1784, by which they were 
ceded certain territory with- 

{ in the state of New York. 

' That the ceding and setting 
over to the Indians of this 
territory was in accordance 
with and at the conclusion 
of a treaty consummated by 
the Indians as a nation and 
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Treaty of 1874 


by the United States as a 
nation. 


@ Further, that the passing of 
the title of the ceded terri- 
tory to the Indians of the 
state was a legal and proper 
transaction, and that the In- 
dians as a Nation became 
possessed of the ceded terri- 
tory the same as any other 
nation would become _ pos- 
sessed. 

@ That the said Indians of the 
state of New York .as a 
nation are still the owners 


of the fee simple title to the 


territory ceded to them by 
the Treaty of 1784. 


r must be thoroughly under- 
stood by all parties concern- 
ed, that the vesting of this title 
in the Indian shall not be con- 
strued to mean that the Indian 
is taking any title from the 
white man; it being the fact 
that this is a division of terri- 
tory formerly belonging in its 
entirety to the Indian, and that 
the ceding of this title at this 
time is simply a division of the 
Indians’ property, and an un- 
derstanding as to where the 
line of division shall be as be- 
tween the white man’s country, 
and the country of the Indian, 
the same to be considered as 
permanent for all future time. 


Treaty making power is vest- 
ed only in Nations. No one state 
has or ever had the power to 
make a treaty: with a separate 
state or a nation. All the so- 
called treaties between the state 
of New York and the individual 
states of the Iroquois Confed- 
eracy are of no force and effect, 
and have no standing before 
any judicial body or Commis- 
sion. 

Any transfer of land made in 
such agreements is void and 
the title to all such land is still 
vested in the Six Nations. 


The peaceful possession held 
by early settlers and their heirs 
or assignees for a century, has 
no legal effect, as the statute of 
limitation cannot run against 
any nation or people who are 
forced to procure a_ jurisdic- 
tional act to sue for rights in 
the courts of another country. 


The Six Nation Indian is 
not bound by any proclama- 
tion, court decision or statute 
made by any other country 
or authority existing outside 
of the territory belonging to 
the Six Nations. 
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The Simple Life 





Away from the Maddeni 


(Reprinted from the Monthly Bulletin, 1944 


UST as in these halcyon autumn 
days when summer has been 
dumped into the lap of autumn, 
the normal city denizen longs for 
the great open spaces and the 
“Dolce far mente” of vacation, so 
too, after prolonged concentration 
on what are called problems, prob- 
lems of war, economics and politics, 
there develops a yen for the relaxa- 
tion of a simple story of the simple 
life of pioneering days. Here is a 
contribution by Maisie Armitage- 
Moore (Hurley). 


ENRY COLE is in town. One 
night last week I sat with 
some mining cronies of mine 
way into the early hours of the 
morning, listening to Henry 
spinning yarns. I watched fas- 
cinated, this sturdy man of the 
outdoors; his grizzled hair and 
weather-beaten face, with kind- 
ly, blue eyes that twinkled with 
laughter or filled with sadness 
as he spoke of his passage 
through the years. You may ask 
who is Henry? 

Well, Henry is a prospector 
who has prospected the moun- 
tains of British Columbia for 
many, Many years. His home is 
in the Selkirk range, through 
which flows the great 'Colum- 
bia River, scene of one of the 
first gold rushes in British Col- 
umbia of more than 80 years 
ago. 

Henry, for the last two years, 
has put in his winters working 
at the Britannia Mine, doing his 
bit towards winning the war, 
for he is too old to fight now 
but in the first war he was with 
the Air Force. 

About 24 years ago, Mrs. Cole 
died and left him with a three- 
week old baby daughter to care 
for. Most men would have. look- 
ed for a woman to care for the 
infant but not Henry. He shoul- 
dered and solved the intricate 
problem of changing diapers 
and all that goes with the rear- 
ing of an infant. With the ten- 
derest care of a mother, he 
brought her up alone, packing 
her in a packsack on his back 
on the mountain trails until 
she could walk, supporting the 
wee bairn and himself by placer 
mining on the Columbia River. 

He taught her to read and 
write and count her baby fin- 
gers, and then when she grew 
oid enough, ‘sent her away to 
school, eventually putting her 
through the University of Al- 
berta. All this from the gold 
he washed from the Columbia 
River. 

Come summer holidays, the 
beloved daughter would return 
with her school pals, accompan- 
ied by their teacher. They would 
spend their -time learning to 
pan gold under the expert su- 
pervision of Henry. Henry said 
it was up to him to make a 
good showing and find the best 
places for the kids to “wash” 
as the daughter was proud of 
him and he could not let her 
down. Now she is married and 
Henry is alone. 

Some years ago, Henry solved 
the problem of packing his sup- 
plies in, by training a young 
black bear he had found when 
she was a cub. He-called her 
Annie. Annie turned out to be 
quite a character. Come winter 
she would disappear and hiber- 
nate, returning to the cabin in 
the spring when the snow went. 
One spring on her return she 
gave birth to two wee cubs. 
She was terribly proud of the 
pretty little creatures. 

Then one day when Annie was 
away, they disappeared, prob- 
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vain for her babies. Henry said 


cchoing through the woods. She 
eventually got reconciled and 
went packing again with Henry 
on his prospecting trips into 
the mountains. 


hibernate in an old cabin close 
to camp. It was a happy and 
peaceful home. The grouse and 
birds fed around his cabin, even 
the timid deer came to his door 
to be fed. 


Annie, packing her light at first 
and by gradually increasing the 
weight he got her accustomed 
tc a heavy pack. She was very 
intelligent, watching him close. 
ly while he panned a stream, 
with her sharp, beady eyes, oc- 
casionally shooting out her big 
paw when she saw him digging 
in the gravel. 


mountains, Annie would pack 
his blankets, axe and shovel. 
Sharing his grub with her, he 
used to feed her hotcakes; he 


ably killed by a cougar. For 
days she pined and hunted in 


her cries were pitiful, her roars 


That winter he got her to 


packer. 


It took two years to train 


There 


When they went into the 


Henry was very happy 
contented in his cabin on 
Columbia River until one 
two “city slickers” arrived Y 
a shooting trip, saw Annie 
shot her. Henry’s grief and rap 
was terrible. From then on. 4 
business men from the city we 
mistrusted by Henry. 
something wroy 
with those “white collar stiff. 
for the men of the hills ney 
kill for the love of killing, 

Henry is leaving this week 
go back to his beloved Selkir 
where he will continue to sear 
for strategic war minerals, 

Thank God that there are stij 
men like Henry in our belovyes 
British Columbia mountains, 
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ng Crow 


had to make two at at 
for Annie and one for 
Once she_ got 
grabbed the hot pan, burnp 
her paws. Henry said it “loan 
ed” her a lesson. 

She would feed on berries an 
green shoots, curling u 
and sleeping close t 
They went on some great trip 
and Annie was 
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h had entered the ide of 
od, fracturing the fifth 
pentrated the right side 
the heart, and torn the 
ys. The bullet was found 
ydded in the right lung. 
th, in the doctor’s opinion, 
st have been instantaneous. 
jie Seymour, an Indian, 
; the principal. witness ex- 
ined by the jury... 

fhe jury returned a verdict 
wilful murder against the 
jan Slumach. 

rhe body of the murdered 
» was cOffined, and taken 
me by the Indians for inter- 
nt at their own cemetery 
the entrance to Pitt Lake. 
Moresby and two special 
cers left this morning by 
amer for the scene of the 
der. 

heye were to be met by 
Chief of the Indians with 
selected posse of men, and 
search for Slumach will be 
secuted unceasingly until he 
captured. 


gt 12, 1890 

LL AT LARGE 

Ging the murderer of 

is Bee is still at large, and 
re is no immediate pros- 
t of his capture, unfess he 

driven by starvation into the 
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nts of men. Mr. Moresby 
nt up to Pitt Lake yester- 
y and continued the search 
him, but with no sucess. 
st before Mr. Moresby ar- 
ved, the Indians saw Slumach 
his cabin, but he quickly 
nged into the bush again. 
id was not visible during the 
mainder of the day. On ex- 
hining the cabin, Mr. Moresby 
nd a can of powder and a 
ge quantity of provisions, 
hich he destroyed, and then 
prevent Slumach returning 
ere for shelter, the sha’ 
s burned to the ground. His 
me was also destroyed. 

lumach will now have to 


» to the woods vntil cold 
pather ard starvation drives 
in. Mr. Moresby left for 


t Lake again this morning 
d mav not return to the city 

several davs. He is deter- 
ned to bring him to justice, 
d will, if he can, obtain the 
sistance required. 
he Indians are all afraid of 
e murderer, and decline to 
sist in beating the bush for 
_as he is well armed and 
s lots of ammunition. Slu- 
keh is a desperate character 
d is credited by the Indians 
th another murder, comm‘'t- 
years ago and under simi- 
circumstances. Although a 
y of the murderer’s friends 
yhe is insane, dozens of Ir- 
ans who know him, say other- 
e, and declare he is only a 
obodthirsty old villain. 
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STILL AT LARGE 





ptember 16 
LUMACH THE MURDERER 
STILL AT LARGE 

Indians who know him well, 
vy he has committed four or 
fe murders during the last 
years. 

His last murder, previous to 
killing of Louis Bee, was 
mmitted about ‘six vears av9o0 
en he is said to have killed 
Indian without any apparent 
tse. He fled to the moun- 
ns and remained in_ sec'u- 
bn for a whole year, and ther 
ddenly returned one day and 
0k possession of his cah‘n 
d lived quietly until the per- 
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etation of his last crime. 

Sumach is looked wren hv 
e Indians as a very wonder- 
l person, be'ne able to en- 
Tata the aroatest hardshins 


inronven’:. 
he is with- 


ithout anvarent 
e. As a hunter 







an equal, and he is an 
nt at making fires in the 
hitive manner, using two 


s and rubbing the- same 
thor yntil the friction ig- 
¢ the wood. He is sa‘d to 
without fear of man or 
at and tn be vnoassessed of a 
ture vicious in the extreme. 
K * % 

tember 19. 1890 

Mr. W. Moresby went up to 
iit Lake on the steamer Co~- 
ance on Wednesday, return- 
§ to the city last night. Cor- 
able Anderson reported 
ing seen Slumach the rre- 
Ming day, standing on a rocky 
tf afar off. nothing on 
ita red shirt. and a handker- 
lef tied around his head. 
























He was armed with his dead- 
ly rifle, and was too far away 
to rmit of an exchange of 
bullets. On the nearer ap- 
proach of his pursurers he 
quietly retreated into the im- 
pregnable fastnesses among 
the stupendous precipices that 
frown over the lake at that 
neighborhood. He has not since 
been seen. 

September 22 
STILL AT LARGE 
October 25 
STARVED OUT 

The Indian Slumach, who at- 
tained to ghastly celebrity some 
weeks ago by wantonly mur 
dering a young half - breed 
named Loius Bee, has been 
suffering terrible privations in 
the mountain fastnesses around 
the shores of.: Pitt Lake, 
whither he retired after the 
murder and set the power of 
the law at defiance. A month 
ago, Mr. P. McTiernan, Indian 
Agent here, had a conference 
with the members of the tribe 
at Pitt Lake, and succeeded 
in convincing them of their 
duty to deliver Slumach over 
to the law. From that day no 
assistance was given to the 
outlaw, and probably on -that 
account was he forced to give 
himself up yesterday to the 
police. Yesterday he sent his 
nephew for the Indian Agent, 
who went up to Pitt Lake ac- 
companied by two _ Indian 
policemen, and to them the 
desperate fugitive quietly sur- 
rendered. He had eaten noth- 
ting for several days, and was 
in a terrible state of emaciation 
and thoroughly exhausted. 

His ammunition was all gone 
and his clothing in rags, and 
he presented a very wild and 
weatherworn aspect. 

Slumach was at once brought 
to the city and placed under 
the care of the physicians of 
the Provincial jail. 

At latest accounts today, Slu- 
mach was in a very precarious 
condition, his vitality being al- 
most spent. The doctors do 
not care to express an opinion 
as to his chances of recovery, 
but it is understood that they 
are very small. Should he re- 
cover, he will be given a pre- 
liminary trial, and then re- 
manded for trial at the assizes 
in November . 

* i 
Nov. 3, Monday 
DISTRICT COURT 
(Before Capt. Pittendrigh, JP) 

The murderer, Slumach, was 
up in the district court before 
Capt. Pittendrigh, JP, for a 
preliminary hearing. Several! 
witnesses were examined, and 
a mass of evidence taken down, 
and the magistrate sent Slu- 
mach up for trial at the ap- 
proaching assizes. 

The prisoner has greatly im- 
proved in health since his sur- 
render and will be strong 
enough to undergo the tedium 
of the assize trial this month. 


Slumach is rather an_ intelli- 
gent looking man of - about 
sixty years of age. His face 


expressed a great deal of de- 
termination, even ferocity. He 
sat in court listening to the 
evidence this morning with the 
utmost apathy. 

A number of Indians occu- 
pied seats and took a great 
deal of interest in the proceed- 
ings. 

November 11 

THE CASE OF SLUMACH 

Slumach, the murderer of 
Louis Bee, now confined in the 
Provincial gaol awaiting trial 


at the Assizes which opens to- 
morrow, is in a very bad state 
of health. and may not be in 
a fit condition to avpear for 
tria!' at this term. He is very 
weak and does not seem to 
gather strength so rapidly as 
might be expected, considering 


the attention and. comforts he 
receives from the _ medical 
superintendent and gaol offi- 
cia'’s 

Mr. McTiernan, Indian 
Agent, is of the opinion that 
S'umach wll net Vve lone ‘n 
corfinement. and it ‘s a well- 
known fact that an Indian sen- 
tenced to a long term of im- 
prisonment soon pines away 
and, dies. It now looks as if 
Slumach will not be able to 
stand trial at the coming 
assizes, and should this turn 
out to be the case. it is nretty 
eertain that he will eseape the 


gallows by death from natural 
eauses before the spring term. 


N ee 14 


ALL ASSIZES 
ea” resumed sittings at 
10:30 o’clock. 


The crown prosecutor asked 
the arraignment of Slumach 
for murder. Mr. T. C. Ander- 
son, defending counsel, asked 
that this case be adjourned 
until next assizes, on the 
ground that there were two 
important witnesses for the de- 
fence, Moody, an Indian, and 
Florence Reed, who could “not 
possibly be obtained in time 
for this assize, but could be 
produced at the next sitting 
of the court. The affidavits of 


Slumach and his’ daughter 
Mary, were produced and 
TeaGg ... 

Mr. Moresby said he could 


produce both the witnesses re- 
quired by the defence by 11 
o'clock tomorrow, and his Lord- 
ship therefore adjourned the 
court until that time. 
November 15, 1890 

FALL ASSIZES 

(Mr. Justice Drake presiding 

The Slumach murder case oc- 
cupied the attention of the 
court today. The evidence had 
to be nearly all interpreted. 

There were several Indian 
witnesses examined at length, 
and they gave minute particu- 
lars of the tragedy. 

It came out in the evidence, 
that Bee, the victim of the 
murder, was in the habit of 
blustering at, and threatening 
almost everyone with whom he 
came in contact. Against Slu- 
mach he indulged something 
like a grudge, and for a long 
time there was bad blood be- 
tween them. The Indians who 
were with Bee at the time of 
the murder were fishing, and on 
Slumach emerging from the 
adjacent woods, a slight alter- 


cation ensued between him and 
Bee, with the result that Slu- 
mach shot him dead. 

The jury retired at 3:45, and 
after being out 15 minutes, re- 
turned with a verdict of guilty. 

His Lordship sentenced Slu- 
mach to be hanged on Jan. 16 
next. 

% % + 
January 16, 1891 
PAID THE PENALTS@ 

Slumach, the murderer of 
Louis Bee, pays the penalty of 
his crime. 
hanged in the yard of the pro- 
vincial gaol this morning at 8 
o'clock, for the murder on 
Sept. 8th last, of Louis Bee, a 
half-breed. 

Th particulars of the murder 
are briefly as follows .. . 
Pierre, (the Indian catechist — 
medicine man) slept in the 
same cell with Slumach, and 
prayed with him day and night, 
and it is satisfactory to know 
that the labor of the good 
priest and his assistant was not 
in vain. . 

The condemned man retired 
‘to rest at an carly hour last 
night and slept well... 

Sltumach awakened early and 
immediately went into devo-- 
tional exercises with his spiri- 
tual attendants, after which 
breakfast was braucht in. ard 
he ate a good meal with appar- 
ent relish. 

A few minutes before 7 
o’elovk Father Morgan _bap- 
tized Slumach, who professed 
his belief in Christianitv and 
the hope of salvation. Prayers 
were continued until the arri- 
val of the hangman to pinion 
him, and to this operation he 
submitted without a murmur. 
All being in readiness a few 
minutes before 8 o'clock, the 
procession was formed and 


Old Slumach was. 


plumach - _ Murderer of Louis Bee 


proceeded to the scaffold. Mr. 
Sher.ff Armstrong led the way, 
followed by Mr. Wm. Moresby, 
governor of the jail and the de- 
puty sheriff, next came Slu- 
mach, supported by gaolers 
Burr and Connor, and followed 
by the hangman, masked and 
hooded. 

Father Morgan, Pierre, Dr. 
J. M. McLean, Dr. Walker, and 
a number of constables brought 
up the rear of the procession. 

Slumach walked firmly up 
the steps leading to the plat- 
form, and faced the crowd be- 
low. The hangman quickly ad- 
justed the noose, and Father 
Morgan .commenced a _ prayer. 
Then the black cap. put on, and 
at 8 o’clock exactly, the bolt 
was drawn, the trap fell, and 
Slumach had paid the penalty 
of his crime. 

The hanging was very ably 
managed, and beyond a few 
little twitchings of the’ hands 
and feet, the body remained 
perfectly still after the drop. In 
three minutes and fifty-eight 


seconds life was pronounced 
extinct, but it was more than 
twenty minute before’ the 


body was cut down and placed 
in the coffin. 

Coroner Pittendrigh and a 
jury. viewed the body and 
brought in the usual verdict. 
S'tumach’s neck was broken in 
the fall) and @eath must have 
been painless." The drop was 
eight feet five inches. Over 
fifty p€rsons witnessed the 
hareing.t and a large crowd 
gathered outside the jail, and 
remained there until the black 
flag was hoisted. Among the 
crowd on the street were sev- 
eral Indian women, relatives of 
Slumach, who waited around 
the jail for more than an hour 
after the execution. 





Nimpkish Chief Dan 
Widely Mourned In 


I heard the Voice of Jesus 
say: “Come unto Me and 
rest; 

Lay down ye weary one, 
Lay down your head upon 
My breast.” 


It is with deep sorrow and 
regret that we announce the 
death of Chief Dan Cramner of 
the Nimpkish tribe, one of the 
last lire of great hereditary 
chiefs of British,Columbia. 

The Chief was 87 years of age 
and one of the greatest histori- 
ans of the Coastal Indians of 
British Columbia. He worked 
closely with Professor Franz 
Boas of Columbia University, 
world famous anthropologist. 

They wrote many books on the 
Kwakiutl Tribes in their Native 
tongue, with English transla- 
tions. 

In the course of writing these 
books the Chief made many 
trips to Eastern United States, 
recording Indian music and leg- 
ends and lecturing on their 
ancient culture. 

The Chief was a striking figure 
with his snow white hair and 
dark deep-set eyes, erect and 
dignified. He was an old and 
beloved friend of The Native 
Voice ) eee. Maisie Hurley, 





Photo Courtesy Victoria Colonist 


CHIEF DAN CRAMNER 
Expert on Indian traditions and 
customs and Chief of the Nimp- 
kish Tribe, passed away early 
in June at 87 years of age. 


and her parents, the late Mr. and 
Mrs. Ronald Campbell-Johnston. 

H's encouragement and advice 
helped The Native Voice carry 
on thraugh the many hard years 
of fighting for its existence. 


Cramner 
Province 


Miss Gloria Cramner, his 
daughter, who is with the John 
Howard Society and devotes her 
life to helping her people, is also 
an anthropologist. She sadly 
said. “I owe everything to the 
teachings of my beloved father 
—everything I believe in.” 

His dear, devoted wife, Agnes, 
was by his side during his long 
illness. 

Chief Cranmer was a loyal 
member of the Native Brother 
hoed of B.C. and had attended 
most of their conventions as a 
delegate. 

He had also served on the 
Nimpkish Village Council. For 
many years Mr. Cramner was a 
well known fisherman and had 
been one of the first to take out 
a power seine boat. 

Chief Cramner is survived by 
his wife, Agnes, three daughters, 
Gloria, with the John Howard 
Societv. Frances (Mrs. G. Fuller- 
ton, Burnaby), and Margaret, 
Alert Bay; six sons, Douglas, 
working on a UBC totem project 


in Vancouver; Donovan, David, 
Dan Jr., Roy,,Alert Bay; and 
William with the RCAF, Van- 


couver; and six grandchildren 
Tod’an chiefs from surround- 
ing villages including Fort Ru- 
~~t Fann Mudoa and Kinge ome 
attended the funeral in Christ 
(>orreh, of which Mr. Cramnet1 
had been an active member. 








Whites ‘Partly Responsible’ 
For Prince Rupert Indian Riot 


White persons were “partly re- 
sponsible” for the riot in Prince 
Rupert August 3, 1958, an investi- 
gating committee said last 
month. 

The committee said white per- 
sons who capitalized on dis- 
crimination against Indians and 
incited them to “acts of de- 
fiance” were partly responsible 
for the disturbance. 

The report of the three-man 
committee said activities of this 
group of white persons consti- 
tuted one of several eonditions 
which led to the three-hour riot 
in which 20 persons were in- 
jured. 

It suggested that a federal- 


certain 


provincial royal commission ex- 
amine the federal Indian Act 
ard that all fer~s of dscrm- 
ination against Indians, including 
provisions of the B.C. 
Liquor Control Act, be elimin- 
ated. 

9 “oO thar THAN werenans wern 
involved in the fracas, which 
started when Mounties arrested 
several persons on drunkenness 
charges during B.C. Certer-ial 
festivities. Mayor Peter Lester 
twice read the Riot Act and 39 
persons were arrested. 

The committee said the city’s 
large Indian was .3aug- 
mented at the time hy visiting 
Indians and those in the city for 


the fishing season. 
it said many Indians felt they 
were subject to “various forms 
f discrimination,” and describec 
the B.C. Liquor Control Act as 
the most obvious form of dis. 
crimination.” The act permit: 
“rivk in heer p-rlors 
but forbids them to drink a: 
home. 


The report placed a large por 
tion of the blame on the smal 
secti on of the city’s white popu 
Tat'nn which capitalized on the 
“Native. feeling of discrimina 
t‘an” and incited lawlessness. I 
also noted a “general feeling o 
resentment against the RCMP.’ 
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Blue Eagle 
Eulogized 
At Funerel 


Oklahoma’s’ beloved Indian 
artist, Acee Blue Eagle, was 
eulogized Sunday, June 21 with 
these words: “While his hand 
here has been forever stilled in 
death, he has left us with a 
commendable heritage.” 


Judge N.B. Johnson of the 
Oklahoma Supreme court in- 
toned the solemn words on a 
hill near the Gilcrease Institute 
of American History and Art, 
west of Tulsa in Osage county. 

After the funeral services for 
Blue Eagle, who died June 18 
in Muskogee Veterans hospital, 
his body was returned to Stan- 
leys funeral home where it will 

‘remain until a two-story, 350- 
foot-long shrine is constructed 
west of the Thomas Gilcrease 
mansion. 

The colorful services were at- 
tended by about 500 persons 
_who saw the vivid contrasting 
‘ scene of Indians dressed in an- 
cient costumes sitting beside 
their brothers, who were dress- 
ed in the suits of the white man 

Mrs. Mae Abbott, a long-time 
friend of the artist, wept uncon- 
trollably throughout the cere- 
, mony. Her sobs were most 
, audible as Blue Eagle’s Indian 
, friends filed past the black 
coffin to express their condol- 
ences. 7 

Architecture of the _ shrine 
will be modeled after the lawn 
| house of the Seneca and Mo- 
. hawk Indians. It will have the 

effect of a sunlit room. 

No painting will hang in the 
} shrine, though much of Blue 
Eagle’s work is on exhibit at 
Gilcrease museum. The shrine 
will be reserved for ancient 
Indian artifacts, such as pottery 
and arrowheads. 

Wolf Robe Hunt, 
+ ducted the services at the 
, request of Blue Eagle, said it is 
‘planned to return the body of 
famous Indian athlete Jim 
Thorpe to Oklahoma and place 
it in the shrine. 

The ceremony did not follow 
any specific tribal ritual, 
because Blue Eagle was a 
friend of all Indians, Wolf Robe 
said. 

“We remember him as a 
laughing Indian. He was always 
, ‘giggling and laughing.” 


who con- 


The services, which lasted 
, more than 30 minutes, were 
epened by Fred Beaver, who 


sang an Indian song. These 
songs have no titles and have 
not been put on paper, Wolf 
Robe said, because they are 
created from the heart each 
time. 

Judge Johnson’s eulogy fol- 
lowed and, in paying his re- 
spects to Blue Eagle, he read a 
poem written by W. A. Villines, 
a personal friend of the artist. 
Acee had requested the poem 
be read at his funeral services. 

Wolf Robe then played a 





C. Holdridge. 


Seminoles, Utes and many 


and death fight for him, as 


for him. 


ington who will help me. 
I will not take the help 


to steal our lands. 





He Died in Land Fight . 


My husband, Chief Ray Johnson, a full blood Chief of 
the Pitt River (Hotsprings) Tribe of Indians, died here to- 
day (June 26) in Washington fighting to save his lands and 
the lands and freedom of all the Indian tribes and Nations 
he was representing here with the help of General Herbert 


My husband was one of the representatives of the newly 
formed UNITED INDIAN NATIONS recently organized in 
the Florida Everglades, by the Six Nations of Iroquois, 


and had driven here in a car all the way from California. 
Chief Johnson was here protesting the injustices and 
corruption of the United States towards the Indians and had 
picketed the White House and Interior Department Indian 
Bureau for three days in the hot sun. 
Chief Johnson had said two days ago that this was a life 


and that if he didn’t get help this trip, everything was over 


We are a poor people and I will have trouble getting 
nty husband’s body back to California, the land he died 
to save, but I know there are good peopie here in Wash- 


Bureau has offered, to send him back, because I feel they 
are directly responsible for his death. They would not help 
him while he was living, but would only help others to try 


My husband died fighting for his land and all other 
Indians and although I am very sad about it, I hope it 
will help to show all the people what the Interior Depart- 
ment is doing to the Indians today and maybe his sacrifice 
will save the lives and lands of other Indians. 

MRS. RAY JOHNSON,, 
P.O. Box 103, Canby, California. 


others. He was 75 years old 


well as all other Indian tribes, 


the Interior Department Indian 








Brotherhood, Union Tal 
During Fall Conventiont 


Further discussions on closer ties between the Nati 
Brotherhood and the United Fishermen and Allied Wor}, 
Union have been set over to the fall by local brotherhg 


members. 

The membership for the Nass 
and Skeena rivers areas at a 
general meeting at Sunnyside 
decided to defer discussions to 
the fall convention of the Na- 
tive Brotherhood. 

A motion calling for a secret 
ballot by the membership in all 
coastal villages and canneries 
was defeated after much de- 
bate. The motion was introduc- 
ed by Frank Calder, legislative 
chairman of the Nishga Tribal 
Council. 

The Native Brotherhood’s ex- 
ecutive committee met recently 
in Vancouver to consider the 
subject. 

It was informed of the feel- 
ings of the northern member- 
ship by Hubert Doolan, vice- 
president for the Nass River 
district, who was chairman at 
the Sunnyside meeting. 

It was proposed at the Mon- 
day meeting that the UFAWU 
and 








Jimalee! All Shocked at Passing 


SMOKE SIGNALS! 
Dear Maisie: 

We are all shocked at the 
passing of one of our outstand- 
ing Indian Artists. He had won 
more honors than any other In- 
dian artist, and had been the 
leader in the promotion of In- 
dian art, having started many 
young Indians who are follow- 


ing in his footsteps. 

Now our generation is drop- 
ping off I hope that people 
will become more conscious of 
the value of Indian painting. 
None of the young painters can 
compete with the present ones, 
and there are few of them who 
are interested. As Dorothy 
Dunn wrote me recently ... 





sacred song on the tom tom. It 
was the song of the Delight 
Makers, a strong religious or- 
ganization among the Indians 
which has charge of the custody 
of the sacred calendar. 

This was followed by the 
sprinkling of sacred corn meal, 
ground by Mrs. Bessie Sore 
Thumb of Sand Springs. She 
represnted the female in the 
ceremony. 

Wolf Robe played a song on 
theIndian flute as requested by 
Blue Eagle. The two agreed a 
number of years ago that when 
one of them died, the other 
would play the flute at his fun- 
eral. 

After pointing the “last ar- 
row” in all four directions. 
Wolf Robe fired it to the west 
over the Gilcrease mansion. 

The “last arrow” represents 
the true and swift course 
carrying Blue Eagle’s soul to 
the happy hunting grounds. 
The arrow’s tip was colored 
yellow for the north, blue for 
the west, white for the south 
and red, for the east. 

Blue Eagle’s Kiowa brothers 
came forth and circled the 
casket, chanting Indian prayers 


before the pallbearers returned 
the casket to the hearse for its 
trip back to the funeral home. 

The pallbearers were Indian 
artists as requested by Blue 
Eagle. They were Black Bear 
Bosen, Wichita, Kans.; Jess 
Davis, head of tthe art depart- 
ment at Bacone college; Brum- 
mett Echohawk, a _ cartoonist 
for The Tulsa World, and Fred 
Beaver, Ardmore. 


Kingcome Indian 
Attends Seminar 


Patrick Dawson, 21 years, and 
a member ‘of the Kingcome 
Tribe, is attending the Sixth 
Annual Western Citizenship 
Seminar for Young Adult Lead- 
ers, held June 28 to July 4 at 
Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, 
Alta. 

Dawson attends under the 
auspices of the B.C. Indian Arts 
Welfare Society: 


PATRONIZE THE 
ADVERTISERS IN 
THE NATIVE VOICE 








“Give them time — they’ll all 
learn about the worth of In- 
dian art eventually.” 

These clippings might be 
worth while to note in your 
paper, as Acee was so well 
known everywhere. 

I leave for the “Smokey 
Mountains” in North Carolina 
in the morning. Will see the 
beautiful Cherokee pageant 
“Unto These Hills.” August the 
first I fly to San Francisco for 
my trip to Hawaii. 

So giad to know you are feel- 
ing better. You should be here 
to have some of these good mud 
baths at Warm Mineral 
Springs where I go so often. It 
is the most relaxing place I 
know. 

May the Great Spirit make 
you strong and well to ca.try 
on your great work... 

Fondly, 
JIMALEE BURTON, 
Associate Editor. 


“FISHERMEN” 






Box 340 
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SUM NiN 


the Native Brotherhood 


. . . In UNITY there is STRENGTH! 
FISH AND BUY CO-OPERATIVELY 
READY TO SERVE YOU 


PRINCE RUPERT FISHERMEN’ 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Producers of 

Hy Wave Brand — Fresh, Frozen and Smoked Fish 
Packers of Challenger Brand Canned Sea Foods 
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The brief 

A coroner’s jury jggpterhooc 
recommended purchase of mbia Was 
warning siren or bel] mm! the 
steel ladders for a north cogmthe Senat 


Indian village where ggcommon 


were killed in a house f; by P 
The jury also urged paregmmiton and 1 
at the Skidgate Indian Miss y, D.D. 
on the Queen Charlotte {sla nis length; 
not to leave their youngs@im, educatia 
unattended at night. : th and wi 
Five of the victims y st for a ju 
children. jsion on © 
The inquest was told the treaty In 
showed up the need for (i¥ypmbia. | 
equipment. br. Kelly g 
Cause of the blaze was y of the Ly 
determined but it is belie Treaty | 


clothing fell from a rack g 
pended over an oil stove 
caught fire. 

Killed were: 

William, 14, Brenda, 10, 
raine, 7, and Bertha, 4, ¢ 
dren of Mr. and Mrs. Rot 
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Ralph Young, 38. Same by the 
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Eskimos Form i xnie’ 
° went on t@ 
Co-operatives FB brines 
Something new is rep ‘igual. ti 


in the lives of Canadian 
kimos. 

The first two co-operati 
have been organized by 
Eskimo people of Unga 
Bay. 

A report of this deve 
ment was made by 
Department of Northe 
Afiairs. 











Prince Rupert, B.C. 
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